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13. — 1. Sermons of the Rev. C. H. Spuegeon, of London. Second 
Series. New York: Sheldon, Blakeman, & Co. 1857. 12mo. 
pp. 441. 

2. Sermons of the Eev. C. H. Spuegeon, of London. Third Series. 
New York : Sheldon, Blakeman, & Co. 1857. 12mo. pp.448. 

3. Fast-Day Service, held at the Crystal Palace, Sydenham, on 
Wednesday, October 7th, 1857. By the Rev. C. H. Spuegeon. 

New York: Sheldon, Blakeman, & Co. 1857. 

4. The Saint and his Saviour, or the Progress of the Soul in the 
Knowledge of Jesus. By the Rev. C. H. Spuegeon. New York : 
Sheldon, Blakeman, & Co. 1857. 12mo. pp.432. 

In our number for October, 1856, we inserted a brief notice of 
this " modern Whitefield," whose first volume of sermons had just 
been republished in this country. Since then, in the short space of 
little more than a year, we have had a " second series " and a " third 
series " of sermons, a volume of religious essays, and a pamphlet con- 
taining a full report of the entire Fast- Day Service, held at the Crystal 
Palace, Sydenham, including the sermon, the prayers, hymn, selec- 
tions of Scripture, expositions, and the concluding doxology. Besides 
these rapid issues from the press, he has been kept prominently before 
us in the frequent notices of him transferred from the English journals, 
and in the letters of correspondents in England to our own journals. 
And we ask our friend who has happened to visit London, " Did you 
see the Queen ? " and next, " Did you hear Spurgeon ? " There is 
scarcely any name more familiar than his throughout our land. His 
publishers here are reaping a golden harvest from his works, for which 
the demand, stimulated by the reports of his immense popularity as a 
preacher, has been very great. The sale has been increased, too, by 
the profuse commendation which has been bestowed upon his works. 
These volumes go forth sanctioned by the fullest and most unqualified 
praise of some whose names stand high in theology and in literature. 

Spurgeon belongs, in theology, to the school of Calvin, — denomina- 
tionally to the Baptists. His Calvinism is of a sterner kind than is 
found in our New England pulpits of the present day; and his ser- 
mons contain severe censures upon all departures from this severe 
standard. For a while occupying the pulpit in which Dr. Gill once 
stood, he proclaims, as nearly as any living preacher, perhaps, the doc- 
trines which are taught in the writings of that celebrated man. It is, 
however, not our province to discuss his theology, which we leave to 
the able reviews devoted to that branch of study. 
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It must be admitted that Mr. Spurgeon is a young man possessing 
very remarkable ability of a certain kind. It is folly to deny it. With- 
out the power of elocution that Whitefield possessed in his voice of sur- 
passing melody and compass, and without the grace of action that ever 
accompanied its fine modulations, and charmed the eye at the same 
time that the ear was delighted, Spurgeon has, through the Sundays of 
successive years, drawn together audiences too large for the largest 
audience-rooms in London, embracing persons of all ranks, of every 
degree of culture, and of all varieties of sentiment, and has never failed 
to rivet their attention. To do this is evidence of rare gifts. And 
when it is remembered that he has hardly yet reached the age when 
ministers usually begin their work, that he has never had the advan- 
tages of a regular training, and, yet more, that he is constantly preach- 
ing, not on the Sabbaths alone, but on several evenings of each week, 
we cannot fail to see, in his published sermons, evidence of great men- 
tal activity. His acquaintance with the Bible is surprising; and we 
have often, when reading his works, said, "Whence hath this man this 
knowledge?" 

In looking for the secret of his remarkable popularity, we see much 
that might well be imitated by the preacher who would wish in many 
respects to diifer widely from him. The plans of his discourses are 
often exceedingly ingenious, and such as to fix the attention throughout. 
From the words, " Lord, thou hast been our dwelling-place," we have a 
picture drawn of all that is pleasant in home, one's own habitation, its 
freedom, its safety, its affectionateness, and all this is very happily ap- 
plied to God as the glorious habitation of a believing soul. From this 
sermon a single passage may be taken as an illustration of the best fea- 
tures of his style. 

" God is the believer's habitation. Sometimes, you know, people get turned 
out of their houses. It is never so with ours: God is our dwelling-place 
throughout all generations. Let us look back in times past, and we shall find 
that God has been our habitation. O the old house at home ! who does not love 
it, — the place of our childhood, the old roof-tree, the old cottogel There is 
no village in the world half so good as that particular village where we were 
born ! True, the gates and stiles and posts have been altered ; but still there 
is an attachment to those old houses, the old tree in the park, and the old ivy- 
mantled tower. It is not very picturesque, perhaps, but we love to go to see 
it. We like to see the haunts of our boyhood. There is something pleasant 
in those old stairs where the clock used to stand ; and in the room where 
grandmother was wont to bend her knee, and where we had family prayer. 
There is no place like that house after all! Well, beloved, God has been the 
habitation of the Christian in years that are gone by. Christian, your house 
is indeed a venerable house, and you have long dwelt there ! " 
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Sermons abounding in such pictures as this, though the painting is 
not the most finished, will catch and hold the attention. It was the 
more delicate drawing of such life-scenes which gave one of its chief 
charms to the preaching of Chalmers, and which holds us fascinated 
over the pages of the living Hamilton. 

But we hasten to what is our main purpose in this notice. It is 
to hold up one characteristic of Spurgeon's preaching which we think 
ought to be regretted, and deserves to be censured by men of every 
creed ; especially so, as it is fostering a spirit of the times which all good 
men must unite in deploring. Ours is an irreverent age. The due 
reverence for advanced years, for rank, for official station, for parental 
authority, for the sanctuary, for the most sacred truths and services ot 
religion, and for God himself, is sadly wanting. We see the evidences 
of this everywhere, — in the family, in the church, and in the literature 
of the day. It is an age of bold, and in many respects reckless, think- 
ing and speaking. Now whatever in the pulpit tends to diminish the 
little reverence that still lingers among us is to be deprecated. But in 
reading Spurgeon's sermons one is frequently shocked by the manner 
in which God and the most awful truths of revelation are spoken of. 
In the " second series " is a sermon on the " Resurrection of the Dead," 
portions of which are marked by a rashness of assertion, and a flippancy 
of expression, better suited to an article in a political newspaper, than 
to a grave and solemn discourse for the pulpit. We are at a loss to 
account for it that the selection of a theme so fearful, so sublime, so 
glorious, should not chasten and subdue the spirit of any speaker into 
harmony with itself, so that there should be something like the deep 
tones of an organ sounding through all his periods. How could a man 
take this theme, meditate upon it in private till he has framed a dis- 
course of an hour's length, and then deliver himself in the style of some 
portions of this sermon ? We had marked some passages for extracts ; 
but we will, instead, refer any one who is curious to see an illustration 
of our meaning to the sermon itself, especially the passage on the 275th 
page. We read the passage, receiving repeated shocks to our sensi- 
bilities, and coming to its close with the conviction that this page is 
enoiigli to condemn the whole volume. 

Another passage of similar character, which we have no disposition 
to quote, may be found on the last page of a sermon on Election, in the 
same volume. 

In perusing tliese passages, wo have had before us three classes of 
readers. We have reflected upon the influence which they would have 
on the young, and have asked ourselves for what consideration we 
would have our own child's impressions of God and truth shaped by 
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such preaching. We have asked how sceptical minds would probably 
be affected by such teaching, whether heard from the pulpit or read 
from the printed page. And, again, we have inquired what influence 
this style of preaching would have on candidates for the sacred office, 
looking as they naturally are for models, when they see the popularity 
which this has won to itself, and the commendation it has received from 
some of the highest sources. And we have been constrained to con- 
clude, that on all these classes the feature of the sermons referred to, 
their irreverence, must be in the highest degree injurious. 

More than once, while reading these discourses, we have been curious 
to know, without ever expecting to have that curiosity gratified, how 
their author would pray. The pamphlet containing the services at 
the Crystal Palace, on the occasion of the recent Fast, reports to us not 
only the sermon, but the prayers, — placing one entire service before 
us. It was a great occasion. Few men have ever seen its equal. An 
appended note gives us the following facts : — 

" There were upwards of 24,000 persons present at this service ; and the 
amount collected towards the Indian Relief Fund amounted to nearly $2,500, 
of which $100 was given by Miss Nightingale. The Crystal Palace Com- 
pany contributed $1,000 in addition, making a total of nearly $3,500." 

It was in the presence of this vast assembly, on this occasion of awful 
solemnity, when a nation was bowing itself in " humiliation and prayer 
before Almighty God " under the mighty chastening of his hand, and 
when the very atmosphere of the land must have seemed to be per- 
vaded by the felt presence of Jehovah, that Mr. Spurgeon stood up, 
spread forth his hands, and uttered a prayer, of which the following is 
the introductory paragraph : — 

" ' Our Father which art in heaven,' we will be brief, but we will be earnest, 
if Thou wilt help us. We have a case to spread before Thee this day. We 
will tell out our story, and we will pray that Thou wo uldst forgive the weakness 
of the words in which it shall be delivered, and hear us for Jesus' sake. 
Father, Thou hast smitten this our land, not in itself, but in one of its depen- 
dencies. Thou hast allowed a mutinous spirit to break out in our armies, and 
Thou hast suffered men who know not Thee, who fear neither God nor man, to 
do deeds for which earth may well blush, and for which we, as men, desire to 
cover our faces before Thee. O Lord God, Thou couldst not bear the sin of 
Sodom ; we are sure Thou canst not endure the sin which has been com- 
mitted in India. Thou didst rain hell out of heaven on the cities of the plain. 
The cities of Inde are not less vile than they, for they have committed lust and 
cruelty, and have much sinned against the Lord. Remember this, O God of 
Heaven." 

It is something more than taste or propriety that is outraged by 
auch an utterance as this. AU our holiest sensibilities are sinned 
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against, and our reverence for God is outraged. Having read this 
prayer, we turned to a volume which lay on the table before us, and 
opened to an account, written many centuries ago, of a more august 
occasion than that in the Crystal Palace at Sydenham ; and as we 
read the prayer which a young man then offered, as " he stood before 
the Lord, and spread forth his hands toward heaven in the presence 
of all the congregation of Israel," we felt the force of the contrast. 

One who could thus address Jehovah might be expected to have 
little respect for human dignity or rank. The sermon which followed 
the prayer is in this respect what might be anticipated. A single 
extract will exhibit its spirit : — 

" But, my friends, I am inclined to think that our class sins are the most 
grievous. Behold this day the sins of the rich. How are the poor oppressed ! 
How are the needy down-trodden ! In this age there is many a great man 
who looks upon his fellows as only stepping stones to wealth. He builds a 
factory as he would make a caldron. He is about to make a brew for his own 
wealth. ' Pitch him in ! He is only a poor clerk, he can live on a hundred a 
year. Put him in! There is a poor time-keeper ; he has a large family ; it does 
not matter ; a man can be had for less ; in with him ! Here are the tens, the 
hundreds, and the thousands, that must do the work. Put them in ; heap the 
lire ; boil the caldron ; stir them up ; never mind their cries. The hire of the 
laborers kept back may go up to heaven ; it does not matter, the millions of 
gold are safe. The law of demand and supply is with us, — who is he that 
would interfere? Who shall dare to prevent the grinding of the faces of the 
poor ? Cotton-lords and great masters ought to have power to do what they 
like with the people ; ought they not ? ' " 

There are other things beside rhetoric sinned against in this 
passage. 

We have thus aimed to record our honest opinion, without prejudice, 
concerning this young man, who is attracting to himself, both in Eng- 
land and in our own country, so much attention. We have felt called 
upon to do this the more, from the indiscriminateness of the praise which 
has been bestowed upon his works. They have their excellences. 
The directness, simplicity, and fervor of the style, the richness and 
variety of the illustrations, the unfaltering vivacity, the frequent and 
often striking Scriptural quotations, — these are qualities which are 
worthy of being imitated, and which we should rejoice to see more 
prominent in the American pulpit. But, unfortunately, the defects to 
which we have referred are more easily imitated, and are therefore 
more likely to be reproduced among us. It would require neither 
great talents nor much study to copy the intensity of language, the 
fearfulness of denunciation, and the freedom with the name of God 
which is used in these sermons. It is in these regards, therefore, 
that we have felt called to record our opinion. 
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It ought, perhaps, to be said, that the judgment which we have 
expressed has been based chiefly upon a perusal of the first and second 
" series " of sermons. From a glance at the later volumes, we should 
think them somewhat less open to the criticism which we have made. 



14. — The History and Life of the Reverend Doctor John Tadlee, 
of Strasbourg ; with Twenty-Five of his Sermons. (Temp. 1340.) 
Translated from the German, with additional Notices of Tauler's 
Life and Times, by Susanna Winkwoeth, Translator of " Theolo- 
gia Germanica"; and a Preface by the Rev. Chaeles Kingsley, 
Eector of Eversley and Canon of Middleham. With an Introduc- 
tion by Rev. Roswell D. Hitchcock, D. D., Washburn Pro- 
fessor of Church History in the Union Theological Seminary. 
New York : Wiley and Halsted. 1858. 8vo. pp. xxxix, 481. 

A MAN five centuries old returning into the circle of Christian litera- 
ture afresh is an attractive novelty. Good men of centuries past, re- 
stored to us by beautiful reprints and friendly passports from our 
choicest scholars, are a rich addition to the spiritual wealth of the 
times. A strong life, an historic career, in any one age, augments the 
life-force of some later age very beneficially, if so be a fit time and 
mode are chosen to secure the public attention. These conditions seem 
to us to be happily met in the case of Tauler. A Dominican monk, — r 
an erudite, finely-moulded man, — uniting in a masterly manner phil- 
osophic acumen with common and popular modes of thought, and 
attaining to high fame in his own day, — such was this ancient mystic. 
He had yet higher claims ; for, as a master in his order, he plainly 
pushed the circumferences of religious truth and liberty of conscience 
to fuller width and more distinct position. He was a sort of Protestant 
chrysalis, splitting the stiff cerements of both monk and mystic. The 
germs of the great revival were in him, as fire in the bones. The 
men of faith who heard from his lips those sermons, heard a strong 
voice crying in the wilderness about an approaching kingdom of light 
and release from the leaden midnight of Popery. 

This book might be compared to a beautiful antique chateau, with 
many and almost cumbrous porches and anterooms to be passed through 
before reaching the throne-room where sits the author. First, Pro- 
fessor Hitchcock, the American editor, with characteristic pertinence 
receives the reader, and with a radiant, almost magnetic lamp, illumi- 
nates the historic era in part forming, and in part formed by, this 
" certain learned master in the city of Strasbourg." The living man 



